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most closely concerned with the proposed legislation. Members are
chosen, partly from their record of public service, partly by reason
of their knowledge of the problem under investigation. They are
drawn mainly from outside the ranks of government servants.
When the investigating body has delivered its report, it is for
the Minister, or the Government as a whole, to decide how far the
recommendations are acceptable, and if so, in what form they
should be presented to Parliament. The function of an extra-govern-
mental body is purely advisory, and this is equally true of the con-
sultative committees to which reference may now be made.
The practice of consultation with extra-governmental organisa- Consultative
tion has grown rapidly in the present century. It is inevitable that Committees,
the increase in the functions of government should have made the
need for expert advice felt by the administrator. Nor is the need
confined to projected legislation, though consultative committees
have proved particularly valuable in the task of framing regulations.
The function of such committees is to enable the Minister to ascertain
informed opinion before he comes to a decision, whether that de-
cision involves an executive or a legislative act. In some cases there
is a statutory obligation on a Minister to consult a standing com-
mittee or named association, though it is seldom that the advisory
body can take the initiative without the matter being referred to
it by the Minister. The majority of these bodies are, however,
appointed at the discretion of a Minister, because he feels the need
for advice. Under this heading come most of the committees asso-
ciated with the Ministry of Health, which between 1919 and 1938
numbered one hundred and twenty-five. By 1949 the total of all
advisory bodies had swollen to about seven hundred.
An illustration of the type of body which a Minister must consult Examples of
is the Police Council. Regulations relating to conditions of service in
the police forces can only be made, under section 4 of the Police Act,
,1919,* after the Home Secretary has consulted the Council, a body
constituted under the Act, on which sit representatives of local police
authorities and of all ranks of the police.1 The Education Act, 1944,
required the Minister of Education to establish central advisory
councils for education, one for England and one for Wales, to advise
not only on any questions referred to them by the Minister, but also
upon any matters of educational theory and practice as the councils
think fit. The Education Councils replace the Consultative Com-
mittee of the former Board of Education, a body which, though lack-
ing the power to take the initiative, made reports at the request of
the President of the Board, upon which were based, first the reorgani-
sation of primary education, and later the expansion of secondary
education which is intended to raise the status of modern and
1 P. 190, ante.